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EDITORIALS 



A MODEL KEPOBT ON CHIME FBOM AN ATTOBNEY-GEN- 

EBAL'S OFFICE. 

It would be strange if the Attorney-General's offices of the several 
States were to be referred to the Attorney-General's Office at Manila for 
a model report on crime in their jurisdictions. Yet something as ex- 
treme as that might almost be said if we compare some of the reports 
from the Attorney-General's Office at Manila with the reports of even 
the best of our State Attorneys-General offices. 

Any one who recalls the first report of the Institute's Committee 
on Criminal Statistics, John Koren, Chairman, in 1910 (printed in 
Vol. I. of this Jouknal, pp. 417-437), is aware that thirty States collect 
and publish no figures or facts whatever, and that twenty States publish 
some feeble or inadequate figures and facts. Among these twenty are 
found reports (usually from the Attorney-General's Office) giving a 
greater or less portion of the statistics concerning crime and criminal 
justice. In Mr. Koren's report (p. 433, Vol. I. of the Journal), is a 
descriptive account of these reports. With the exception of Alabama 
and Indiana, not one of these purports to offer an analysis and compari- 
son of the statistics, or a study of the prevalence, causes, environment, 
and general human aspects of these bare figures. The statistics, so far 
as they are well collected (which is seldom), are left without any com- 
ment, and can be of only the most limited service to anybody. As a 
study of the living aspects of crime in the jurisdictions, they mean noth- 
ing to the reader. 

Contrast with this the special report of the Attorney-General (Igna- 
cio Villamor) at Manila, dated 1909, which has just been forwarded to 
us. After presenting fifty-four tables of statistics, the report goes on 
with forty pages of "Eemarks on the Most Common Crimes," in the 
order of classification — crimes against public order, against property, 
against the person, against public morals, miscellaneous crimes. Under 
each crime, the reporter then goes on to describe the usual mode of com- 
mitting it, the causes leading to its special prevalence in each province, 
the peculiarities of notable instances of it, the ratio to population, the 
reasons for failure to suppress it, the proposed methods for the future, 
and similar practical and living aspects of the year's crime. (This par- 
ticular report covers five years, 1903-8). 
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AN IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT 

The most interesting and convincing feature is that the Attorney- 
General's report is itself based on reports from the prosecuting officers 
of each province, given in reply to specific questions formulated for them. 
These provincial reports are written by the man on the spot. He is full 
of his subject ; he has been close to the crimes themselves. He has views 
of his own as to the causes, the difficulties, the prospects. Out of these 
combined reports is built a general survey which shows the common 
features of the problem and its local varieties. A perusal of the extracts 
from the local reports makes the reader feel the reality of the facts, and 
the intensity of the problems. There is nothing like it in any of our 
State reports. 

This report ends with a ten-page comment on the "Causes of and 
Eemedies for the Most Common Crimes," and an Appendix on the "In- 
fluence of Food and Climate on Criminality." 

But what will be the surprise of one of our Attorneys-General or 
State's Attorneys, on perusing these comments in the Manila report, 
amidst the lawyer-like citations of "Ordinance No. 106, Nov. 20, 1908," 
and "Act No. 1773," to find also citations and quotations of Ferri's 
"Criminal Sociology," and Carpena's "Criminal Anthropology," and 
similar works? "What!" he will exclaim, "am I expected to know any- 
thing about criminal sociology or criminal anthropology or such aca- 
demic literature? Must I test my conclusions or explain my facts by 
any principles of criminal science? I am supposed to know the law. 
And is not that enough?" 

Well, it has been enough. But it is not going to be enough any 
longer. At least, there are those who believe that it is a matter for 
national chagrin if the Attorney-General's office in our newest territory 
can make a report which enlightens and vivifies the whole subject of this 
part of his duty, while the other offices of our Attorneys-General do not 
show the progressiveness that would lead them to do the same. 

J. H. WlGMOHE. 



AN IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT IN THE MUNICIPAL 
COURT OP BOSTON. 
The judges of the Municipal Court of the city of Boston have just 
appointed Victor V. Anderson, M. D., as an assistant probation officer 
in that court. Dr. Anderson, in addition to the usual medical training, 
is a special student of psychology, and is at present an assistant instruc- 
tor in psychology in Harvard University. He has also been an assistant 
for the last two years in the Summer School courses given at Harvard 
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